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THE HERESIES OF JESUS.™ 


H. M. SIMMONS. 


We seem to have never attached sufficient import- 
ance to the “ Sermon on the Mount,” as an expres- 
sion of Jesus’ real religious teachings. It is surely 
better to learn his doctrine from his own words 
than from the apostles’ words about him. Why 
pass by his sayings to hear Paul, as orthodoxy 
does, when, according to the. Bible, Paul knew 
nothing of him till after his death ? Why pass them 
by to hear any of the apostles? The apostles 
were not infallible. The gospels show them con- 
tinually misunderstanding Jesus while he lived, and 
before he died they all “ forsook him and fled.” 
Why go even to Peter, whom Jesus himself calls 
‘Satan,’ and who denied him thrice with a down- 
right lie? After Jesus’ death, too, according to 
“Acts” and “Galatians,” the apostles continued 
to dispute and quarrel about his teachings. These 
men contending over his religion to the last, so of- 
ten rebuked by Jesus for not understanding him, 
all forsaking him, one of them lying about him in the 
coolest manner, and denying that he ever knew 
him,—would not seem to be just the ones to in- 
struct us concerning his religion. We surely ought 


to give Jesus’ own words the preference. 
In searching for his words we should, by the ac- 


knowledged principle of historic study, prefer the 
oldest records. The first gospel is admitted by all 
to contain much older records than the fourth, is 
generally thought older than the third, and is a far 
fuller record of Jesus’ sayings than the second. 
Most scholars go farther, and think the “ sermon 
on the mount” is from a still earlier work,—proba- 
bly from that collection of “Sayings” of Jesus men- 
tioned by Papias and the earliest collection we 
hear of. To one therefore, who would know Jesus’ 
real teachings, those chapters are by far the most 
important of all the New Testament. Orthodoxy 
makes the case stronger by calling them a “ ser- 
mon ;’’ for Jesus’ “sermon,” whatever else it may 
omit, will contain his re/igious teachings. His “ser- 
mon” will not omit the one thing needful if he was 
a true teacher,—least of all if he was aGod. The 


| « sermon on the mount” then should by the princi- 


ples of all, be placed before everything else to show 
us the real religion of Jesus. 

What then is its religion and his? He comes 
right to the point,—in the first verse tells who shall 
enjoy heaven. Ofcourse we know who shall ;—for 
the Athanasian creed tells us that “ whosoever 
will be saved, must before all things,” believe in 
the mysteries of the trinity, and our modern 
creeds and sermons have given us endless repetitions 
of the doctrine. But Jesus, from oversight or 
otherwise, omits this, and specifies in direct con- 
trast with those who pride themselves on knowing 
all the mysteries of the God-head, the “ poor in 
spirit,’ — gets them to heaven at once without the 
fundamental condition. Plain heresy at the start ; 
still we must not condemn him from onetext. He 
goes on: “Blessed are’—who? They who re- 
joice in the assurance of their own salvation? No, 
but “they who mourn.” “Blessed are’’—who? 
They who consider righteousness “filthy rags ?” 
No, but “they who hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness.” Worse and worse, the heresy grows! 
But perhaps he means those who hunger after “vica- 
rious righteousness” in somebody else. No, on the 
contrary, “blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy ;”—as if their own works would save 
them, and as if their acquiescence inthe eternal 
damnation of most of the race, were not to be con- 
sidered even a virtue. But once more, he tells who 
“shall see God.” Now certainly we shall hear that 
it is those who shall believe God was born of a 
virgin and was “crucified, dead and buried,” as 
the creeds say. But no again, simply the “ pure in 
heart,”—as if the Westminister Confession in their 
mouth was of no account at all. Six “ blesseds” in 
succession, yet not only omitting but denying all 
sound theology ! The modern preacher world have 
had in these beatitudes, two about belief in Christ, 
and one about the atonement, with side remarks 
concerning Baptism and the hypostatic union. 
Jesus forgets them all; pronounces men blessed, 
makes them receive mercy, see God, get to heaven 
and be saved, without a hint concerning the doc- 


‘trines which alone can save them, 
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Not even anything about himself as God or Son of 
God Hold though! Here is one with the term “Son 


Jesus preached such a sermon before the Presby- 
tery this writer used to belong to, had he dared to 


of God,’’—the very phrase in the Greek which the 


‘suggest that he was not the only “Son of God,” 


New Testament applies to him. Now we shall see | and to discourage people from calling on his name, 


him send to perdition all those who do not confess 
he is the only “Son of God.” But he does not. 


he would have been cut off by a very nearly unani- 
mous vote. And one hardly sees what orthodox 


He does not even say that he is the only “Son 
of God,” but flatly denies it by the statement 
that every peace-maker shall be called the “Son 
of God.” Peace-makers, too! The church was 
going to quarrel and fight, with butcherings, 
burnings, and battles many, to prove that he 
was the only “Son of God,” and here to be told by 
himself that he was m#o¢,—that other men were to 
have the same title,—and those, too, the men who 
fought the least! Jesus could not have put it ina 
more exasperating way. No mistake in the text 
either,—for a little after he repeats the idea, and 
says those who love their enemies shall become 
“Sons of God.” 

So the heresy increases as we read. No hint 
that he iseventhe Messiah. Nothing concerning the 
necessity of believing on him, or working in hisname, 
or concerning himself at all. Yes, though, just at 
the close he does speak of this. Now perhaps he 
will redeem the sermon at the last, take back this 
heresy, and tell us, like a good preacher, that all 
these good works that he has been noticing will be 
nothing and worse than nothing unless we accept 
him as Lord, and call upon his name. But curious 
to notice, he says just the contrary. ‘* Many will 
say unto me, Lord, Lord, have we not prohesied in 
thy name, and in thy name cast out devils, and in 
thy name done many wonderful works? Then will 
I profess unto them, I never knew you, depart from 
me, ye that work iniquity.” 


Such a sermon isthis of Jesus. Sound theology 


denomination would have received him. Perhaps 
it is nearly as bad as Mr. Beecher said last summer, 
that if Jesus should return to-day, not one pulpit 
in five would allow him init. Certainly not unless 
he could give a sounder discourse than that, and 
would take back some of those old heresies he held 
in Galilee. Yet orthodoxy calls this the oldest, 
hence the most accurate record of his longest ser- 
mon; criticism thinks it is from the oldest col- 
lection of the teachings of his life ; and in either 
case it shows us the real religion of Jesus. 


———_— —-- Ul 


REPRESSED LIVES. 


G. S. M. 


In reading that glorious poem “The Light of 
Asia,” there comes to me the thought of what all- 
compensating joy attends sacrifice that is made with 
a great end in clear view. ‘Those who rightly feel 
themselves the world’s saviors and apostles, what- 
ever griefs they may carry, have the sublimest con- 
solations. Theirs is not all the hardest task. The 
hardest task is to bear trouble from which there is 
no visible outcome of good to any one. Man’s 
highest joy is the exercise of noble energy. When 
that energy is the noblest of all,—the sacrifice of 
personal ease and comfort to the deliverance of a 
multitude of lives—the joy must become supreme. 
It is they whose energies are repressed by circum- 
stances, who feel throbbing within them aspirations, 
affections, enthusiasms, that can find no outlet—it 
is these who carry the heavy weight, and who have 


all left out, and heresy enough put in to make a/the first claim on our sympathies; and if they stand 


whole Evangelical Alliance turn pale. No hint 
that he is God; no mention that he is the only Son 
of God, but the plainest denial of it, and assertion 
that every true man is one; no hint that he is 
even Messiah ; no suggestion to man to call upon 
him or use his name at all, but on the other hand 
a caution not to,—for not such, but those who “do 
the will of the Father,” shall gain heaven ; no call 


to formal worship, but an express command not to 
pray in public ; no declaration of the infallibility of 
the Scriptures, but on the contrary he quotes pre- 
cepts from the Old Testament for the very purpose 
of denying them ; finally, the plainest assertion 
that salvation comes from the merely human vir- 
tues,—righteousness, meekness, mercy, purity of 


bravely in their lot, deserve our highest praise. I 
think such souls as Jesus and Paul and Gautama 
would renounce the idea that to them belongs the 


highest crown. They would say: “Ours is the joy ; 
the glory is theirs whose lives are hidden like the 
seed in the earth, and who see not the harvest.” 
And, to compare great things with small, the same 
holds good of every man who is in his own humble 
way carrying a gospel to the world. The really 
successful preacher, the man to whom it is given 
to habitually send true and living words home to 
his hearers’ hearts,—let him not for a moment think 
that any gratitude and praise that may come to him, 
or any good results from his work, are tokens that 
he is better than his fellows. They mean rather 


heart, peace-making, love and humanity. Had 


that he is more fortunate. The higher homage be- 
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longs to those who are set in places of silence and 
seeming inutility, and who there do bravely and 
faithfully the thing given them to do. : 

I am thinking of the vast multitude of repressed 
lives. They are commonest among women. In 
almost every woman’s lot there is a great element 
of repression and denial. Man, as a rule, at least 
in our American communities, gets his chance. He 
has his work to do. His work, if nothing else, 
gives him something to spend his energies on. But 
a woman’s best energies are her affections; and 
sometimes they find their outlet, and sometimes 
they do not. Many women never marry, never 
have households of their own. Very many women 
do marry, and for a life-time afterwards give their 
best and all to husbands who give them back only 
a remnant and corner of themselves. There are 
myriads who are bound to life-long servitude to 
some one who is ill-tempered, or thankless, or 
heavily burdensome. Many a woman is happy 
while her children are growing up about her, and 
then the young birds fly off and she is left in an 
empty nest. The world is full of such things. 
They are the more pathetic because they so seldom 
find voice. It is the weak natures that cry out in 
complaint. The strong ones bear it and make no 
sign. I think when a preacher stands up to speak 
to an ordinary congregation, probably two-thirds of 
them women, if there were revealed to him one- 
tenth part of the silent, patient endurance hidden 
in their hearts—and which perhaps never is re- 
vealed to any mortal eye—it would take away for 
the time his power to preach. The sight would awe 
him into silence. And when he found words, they 
would not be of exhortation, but rather of prayer. 
When such things are felt, the heart has but one re- 
source—to cry to its Father. And then he might 
take to himself a lesson, feeling that the ideals he 
has wrought out in his thoughts are poor and pale 
compared to the realities of heroism unconscious 
of itself. 

To many repressed lives there is a two-fold as- 
pect, one of heroism to be admired, one of loss to 
be made good. I know of nothing better worthy a 
minister’s study—be his ministry lay or clerical— 
than the question how to reach such lives with cheer, 
with comfort, and with enlargement. In these di- 
rections, brethren, lies our true vocation. What we 
think and teach about the Trinity or about Evolu- 
tion is of very small account compared to what we 
think and teach about these real problems of living. 
This particular problem is full of difficulties. It is 
easy enough to hold up a general ideal of self-sacri- 
ficing and useful life. But we must think, too, of 


how the people before ts are goifig to attain that 
ideal. ‘There is Miss , a good woman, middle- 
aged, unmarried, of a somewhat reserved temper, 
with no' near relatives and no very obvious claims 
upon her, and in a community where there is not 
poverty enough to make much appeal to benevo- 
lence. What can she actually do this coming week 
toward getting outside of that decorous, narrow 


routine, in which as in a prison her soul is shrivel- 


ing up? There is Mrs. , of noble disposition, 
but married to a worldly man who draws her into 
a round of somewhat frivolous activities : how can 
she be true to her wifely duty and yet live for wor- 
thier ends? Look around your congregation, and 
read for yourself fifty such questions. ‘The study 
of them may be more profitable than anything that 
Herbert Spencer can offer you. 

To the problem in its general form: how to give 
outlet and enlargement to repressed lives,—one 
may suggest as partial answer: the cultivation from 
childhood up of open-mindedness. Open-minded- 
ness not merely to ideas, but to things and persons. 
The evil most to be dreaded is isolation. Solitude 
of heart is the real burden and oppression. The 
best escape is the habit of free communion with 
other life. Life wherever it exists—in nature, in 
animals, in men and women. The great thing to 
teach a child is to keep its eyes and ears open, and 
its heartopen. To ramble through fields and woods 
with a*father who knows and loves the growing 
things and the living things,—that of itself is a lib- 
eral education. The child that as it grows up is in 
the company of kittens and dogs and horses, and 
loves them, has gained for its life-time a whole 
werld of friends that others lack. And childhood 
is not childhood of which a part at least is not 
spent in the lap of Mother Earth. A child takes 
to grass and earth like a baby to its mother’s breast. 
It knows its friend. As it trots in the cool furrow 
behind the plow-share, or runs barefoot over the 
dewy pasture, or builds mud dams in the brook, it 
is beginning a companionship which if followed up 
will yield some of life’s fullest joys and most sacra- 
mental revelations. The man with a true eye and 
heart for nature, lives in a different world from 
other people. To him there flow in exaltations, as- 
suagements, assurances, in which the soul suns it- 
self, and fret and fear are left behind. Above all, 
into human lives do we need to keep doors and 
windows open. To do for others has been the great 
lesson of religion. But that is only half: we must 
see others. To take a true appreciation of other 
lives,—to get the impress of them as the sensitized 
plate takes the photographic image,—that is a su- 
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preme accomplishment. The want of it is the wall 
that constantly checks our benevolence, and keeps 
it an unfruitful purpose. To understand a life is 
often the finest service that can be done to it. In 
trouble of the heart, what outward help touches us 
so nearly as to feel that some one understands just 
where it hurts? To understand a life is the gate to 
any real help to it. That is the golden secret of 
that “new charity’ whose advent blesses our time: 
that the way to help the poor is not to toss them 
alms, but to get of each case an intelligent, sympa- 
thetic comprehension whereby we may help the suf- 
ferer to help himself. In all family relationships, 
friendships, acquaintanceships, there exists this first 
necessity—to take and continually renew a just and 
fine sense of the person we are dealing with. And 
the only sufficient medium for such perception is 
sympathy. Analysis, speculative observation, can 
never bring to light the full truth of a human char- 
acter. ‘That we may rightly understand a man or 
woman, the mind must give of its best,—imagina- 
tion; and the heart must give of its best,—sympa- 
thy. Sympathetic imagination is the key that un- 
locks the human world to an understanding. And 
sympathetic imagination is own sister to Love and 
to Service. By it we may come into such sense of 
the lives about us that we can hardly be lonely. 
Through it we may find ministries opening to us 
that will hardly let us be idle. Lately I found, ina 
private letter, this definition of goodness: “I don’t 
mean a simple conscientious plodding doing of duty 
day by day, any merely mechanical routine life: 
but I do mean such a fullness of generous life and 
love as enables one to appreciate and enjoy the 
best that is in other human lives, the capacity to 
recognize and dring out the best in the lives of 
friends and acquaintances.” And it is this open- 
heartedness to humanity that best ministers to spir- 
itual faith. What is spirituality but the sense of the 
whole universe as the realm of love and goodness? 
It is through love of our brother whom we have 
seen that we come to love of God whom we ave 
not seen. 

I think a life that has inwrought in its fiber this 
open-minded and open-hearted quality can never 
be shut up in prison. Repressed at some points it 
may be, suffer it may; but the repression shall 
yield a noble patience, and the suffering shall be 
hallowed. For such a soul is God’s freeman, and 
the world, and things present and things to come, 
and life and death all are its own. 


MORAL INSTRUCTION IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


(Miss. Beals, of St. Paul, for a committee appointed to report to the 


Public School teachers on the above question, read the following paper, 
which we are allowed to print :] 


There is a motto among the old French nobility, 
the proudest and most ancient in Europe, that we 
might well take for ourown: “ Wodlesse oblige,” 
“our privilege compels us ;” the privilege, in our 
case, of being servants of the public, of being en- 


trusted with the education of the next generation, 


of trying with all our strength that the next gener- 


ation may be brighter and better than those already 
past ; these privileges compel us to try in every way 
to show our appreciation of the task we have vol- 
untarily assumed. We are all willing to acknowl- 
edge that we are, as yet, but groping in the dark 
for the answer to the question, “ what is true edu- 
cation P”’ 

The earliest schools of the Ancients cultivated 
the physical nature almost exclusively ; then, grad- 
ually, attention was paid to the intellectual and 
moral as well, until at last, in their most perfect 
state, the schools included all three. In our schools 
the culture of the intellect has nearly swallowed up 
the whole field, and now comes creeping in the ques- 
tion of the moral nature, which will gain greater 
and greater importance, and the schools of the fu- 
ture will probably try to embrace all three ideas of 
an educated physical, intellectual, and moral 
nature. 

Day by day, the question is becoming more em- 
phatic as to what is being done for the moral train- 
ing of the public school children. Who can doubt 
the urgent need? Every daily paper brings a record 
of dishonesty, cruelty, and faithlessness, to every 
kind of trust. Whether, as is so often and intelligent- 
ly asserted, crime is on the increase, or whether, as 
may be the case, the news of crime travels farther 
and faster than ever before, makes little difference. 
There is evil enough in the world crying out fora 
remedy, and the people are beginning to turn to us, 
and ask emphatically, “‘ what are the schools, where 
the children stay five hours of every day, doing 
to aid in the prevention, which is better than a 
cure, of this evil?” And we, bearing the honorable 
title of ‘servants of the public,” paid by the public, 
are bound by all honest service, to try to supply the 
kind of education demanded. Do we answer we 
already do a great deal by our indirect inflence, by 
a word here and there as occasion calls? Yes, 
just that, a word here and there, when the evil 
words are sown thickly and constantly ; when, too 
often, the home inflences are not only neutral, but 
strongly evil. Cannot the words be more frequent- 
yl and carefully spoken ? Granted that the indirect 
influence is the greatest and best,7. ¢.,a zod/e influence; 
e ; but what is ovr indirect influence ? Nothing that 
we can calculate ; the words we say with a purpose 
are not included in our indirect influence, that can 
only be the sum of the forces for good or evil of 
our true characters; we may well tremble at the 
great engine we are so ready to set in motion, 
which acts without our conscious control, which 
we can never stop, and of whose direction we are 
so utterly ignorant. We may well pray that our si- 
lent influence may not be all evil. Are we so trans- 
parently truthful, that truthfulness earns a new 
charm by being embodied in us; so honest, that we 
are a continual homily on honesty, beautifully il- 
lustrated by living deeds? So faithful, earnest and 
noble, that our lives must impress indelibly all with 
whom we come in contact, like that of Fenelon or 
Arnold of Rugby, the last of whom moulded a 
whole generation of English boys; but, let us 
notice, zo¢ alone by his noble character, his direct 


moral lessons pointed out dangers and evils, showed 
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the remedy, and inspired the boys to struggle man- 
fully with the evil of the world, and to stand openly 
on the side of the right. But whatcan we do? We 
are not Arnolds nor Fenelons, we have not the 
gift of eloquence ; true, but if we have less power, 
we have less responsibility, but none the less re- 
sponsibility to use to the full the powers we have. 
Do we accept this idea of our responsibility ? If 
SO, let us now consider some of the easier and 
simpler ways in which this moral te ching may be 
started,leaving to time, or the inspiration of individ- 
ual teachers, improvements, or a complete change 
in the method. 

The first question w ich must arise in every teach- 
er’s mind is, ‘ how can we in our busy days, teach 
the children anything more ?”” Granted the import- 
ance of this teaching, what time have we for it? 
We must refer this question to our Superintendent. 
But if the public are awaking to the idea that good 
moral training is more important than arithmetic, 
grammar, and geography in the making of a good 
citizen, we must try to supply the instruction that 
is needed, and let a certain amount of geography, 
grammar, and arithmetic, if necessary, give place to 
something better. So this committee would sug- 
gest that the first twenty minutes or half an hour of 
every morning, when teachers and scholars are 
freshest, be given to this work. Now what and how 
to teach. First, we should aim to make this half- 
hour a pleasure, not a burden to the children and 
to ourselves, a time of more familiar intercourse. 
_ We should not call it by the dry name of “moral 
instruction,’ enough to frighten any child away 
from it, but we might call it “ conversation time,”’ 
or “general exercise,” or “opening exercises.” 

What can be easier or pleasanter to children 
than singing? All moral teaching must, in time, 
include singing, no lessons sink so deeply as those 
sung to old familiar airs. An old saying of some 
wise man, slightly altered, is : ‘Let who will preach, 
or teach, if Ican but write the ballads of a nation.” 

If we could only have a singing teacher for all 
the schools! But if we cannot, let us do the thing 
next best. Let each school, if possible, have one 
teacher in it who can sing, and if there are more, 
so much the better ; then some among the older 
girls can perhaps be found who would be able to 
help, and every room could be visited as often as 
possible, depending upon the number of rooms and 
singing teachers. Could not some of the High 
School graduates be earning experience by taking 
the place of such a singing teacher for a certain 
time, say one half-hour a day, or let her room be 
dismissed half anhourearlier. The teaching of sing- 
ing should not occupy the opening half-hour,but the 
children would take great delight in singing the 
songs when learned for five or ten minutes of this 
first half-hour. The day so begun would be bright- 
er and better for all, and a bond of sympathy would 
be established between teachers and scholars which 
could not come as easily in any other way. And 
sympathy won, is half the battle ; instead of taking 
from the lessons, it will in the long run add time 


and save labor, by infusing a better spirit through 
the school. 


Poetry comes next to singing, noble verses or 
whole poems recited by the children; not funny, 
but beautiful, patriotic, and inspiring in some way. 
It is not easy to find just the poems we would like, 
so often, so would it not be a good plan thata 
committee should be appointed to make a collect- 
ion, each teacher helping by contributing several 
favorites? These contri utions, sifted and printed 
or copied could then be sold to the teachers to de- 
fray expenses. ‘The Cincinnati schools have lately 
introduced the celebration of the birthdays of the 
greatest poets, such as Longfellow, Bryant and 
Whittier, by recitations from their poetry, &c. If we 
thus made some of our morning talks celebrations 
of the birthdays of men recognized by all as the 
great and good, we would add variety, and in time, 
real profit to the children. Selected readings, too, to 
be read at sight by the children, if thought best, 
would be an easy and pleasant change. 

Let the children listen to biographies of great 
and good men and women, read or told to them, 
expecting to re-tell the story in their own language; 
and then talk itover withthem,asto which pointthey 
admire the most, and perhaps differing, there will 
arise a discussion as to which is really the greatest 
and best part of the life. One hero succeeds by 
perseverance, another by wonderful brightness, an- 
other dies not seeing the fruit of his labor, another 
fails, but fails nobly, struggling to the end, and has 
indeed, after all, a victory, the sterner victory of 
failure nobly borne. 

At last, a day comes, when, having taken up sev- 
eral lives separately, you can review and compare 
one with another; which is the nobler? Which 
had you rather be? Let the children talk freely 
and they will give better and better reasons for 
their opinions as they grow older and more used to 
talking. If the teachers would take notes of the 
most interesting lives, and the brightest thoughts 
brought out by the children, these talks would grow 
richer and richer every year, and the constant 
change of scholars will make the work easier by 
allowing the same subjects to be treated in the 
same way, each year, of course with all the im- 
provements we can or will put in. 

Again, we might teach by stories read and talked 
over. ‘There are two small books written by Gow 
and Cowdery (both, I believe, practical teachers), 
that are entirely devoted to the illustration of good 
morals and gentle manners by means of anecdotes 
or fictitious stories. In Cowdery’s book there are 
questions on each story as aids to conversation 
on it. Gow is better for older, and Cowdery for 
younger children, but teachers could easily adapt 
the anecdotes of Gow to younger children, and 
draw them into discussions as to what politeness is, 
of table manners, besides the greater subjects of 
honesty, truthfulness, etc.; mary children having 
little instruction at home in the one any more than 
in the other. ak 

When Mr. Angell lectured there on the subjec 
of kindness to animals, he said that on inquiry, 
recently among, I believe, three thousand prisoners 
in a Massachusetts prison, only twelve acknowl- 
edged that they had eve: had.a pet animal when 
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they were young. If children-could be encour- 
aged to keep pet animals, to be kind to the animals 
they meet in the street, he maintained they would 
grow up less cruel to animals and also to their fel- 
low-men and women. Could not we by talks, to 
the little ones especially, about their pets, by anec- 
dotes of noble horses and dogs, stories of the won- 
derful instinctive intelligence of many animals, 
show that many animals do think and feel, appre- 
ciate kindness, dumbly appeal against cruelty, suffer 
greatly when overworked ; showing, too, how often 
they are overworked and underfed, and treated 
with needless cruelty. The children would love to 
talk of their pets, and gradually and unconsciously 
learn to appreciate them more, and to care more 
mercifully for them, and to extend their love and 
care to other and more helpless animals. 

Could we not raise the standard of school mor- 
ality by talks on school subjects ; about honesty in 
examinations and recitations, on hypocrisy in act- 
ing differently before than behind the teacher’s or 
each other’s faces; on gossip, and school cliques 
and unkind talking about each other ; on kindness 
on the playground, on what books to read and why ? 

By these talks ideas of right and wrong might be 
put into a child’s mind who would otherwise, per- 
haps, never even think there was a good or evil 
side to such things. Little, simple talks on love 
and duty towards one’s country ; on honesty and 
care in the use of public money and property ; on 
voting according to one’s true opinion. Such talks 
would tend to cultivate patriotism, which, in former 
times, was taught in Greece and Rome, and why 
not now in our country ? 

One thing might also be recommended which, I 
presume, most of the schools already have, and 
that is pictures and mottoes on the blackboards. 

A real noble verse or sentiment continually be- 
fore one’s eyes, impresses unconsciously and grad- 
ually, until it may become a part of one’s character. 
A motto rather above the children’s comprehension 
might be written, and then explained ahd illustrated, 
and left till they can repeat it, and after that till 
they have grown up to it. This one impressed me 
the other day: ‘Some say there is no Royal Road 
to Learning ; there is a Royal Road to Learning, 
and that Road is Labor, and they that walk in it 
are Kings!” Another, we might try. to keep in 
mind, and have the children do so too, and that is: 
“Not failure, but low aim is crime.” | 

To sum up: singing, poetry recitations, readings, 
biographies, stories, kindness to animals, talks on 
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- Before closing, this committee would like to sug- 
gest an experiment to be tried in one of the schools 
(if any principal is willing to volunteer to make 
the trial) and as it is probably a novel idea, at 
least in public schools, we would suggest that a 
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committee of three be appointed to consider the 
subject carefully preparatory to a more full and 
careful discussion. The idea is ofa “ Legion of 
Honor,” not our Roll of Honor, depending, too 
often, upon who is or who is not caught in wrong- 
doing, but another and a higher roll depending not 
upon per cent., but upon real utter trustworthiness ; 
each member to have a badge, and the bearer of 
such a badge to have the freedom of the school ; 
to have the privilege of leaving the room without 
permission, to cross the room when necessary, to 
speak if necessary, or any such small privilege. 
To secure the legion from abuse, no child should 
be given membership unless he showed that in all 
these things, and in more, he was worthy of the 
highest respect—one whom the teacher has never 
had to correct for intentional or careless wrong- 
doing. The badge should be conferred as gravely 
as possible by the principal, on recommendation of 
the teacher, the principal judging whether, through- 
out the school, the pupil bears as good a character 
as in his own room, and only in that case conferring 
the distinction. 

The legion might be increased at any time, or on 
certain days alone, but if a member’s name is once 
dropped, it should not be reinstated until deeds of 
repentance, not words, have, through a long time, 
six months or a year, shown real trustworthiness. 
As the scholars stay, usually, but one year with a 
teacher, and as the legion should be open to those 
only who have long shown their faithfulness, we 
would recommend that it be started in the lower 
rooms, and the badge once given, and not being 
forfeited, should continue through the school, the 
scholars bearing such badges to be received by the 
successive teachers as worthy of all trust. If the 
experiment succeeds in the one school trying it, 
and the teachers report it an incentive to faithful 
work and real trustworthiness, would it not be a 
still greater and better incentive if it spread 
through all the schools, and up into the high school. 
And we would recommend, when that time arrives, 
that at least as much importance be attached to 
the members of long-standing in the legion of 
honor on the graduating day in the high school, as 
to those of the greatest intellectual attainments. 

In closing, we would recommend that to aid in 
this instruction certain books be placed in each 
Principal’s room in the city from the fund for the 
Teachers’ Library. Such books as Gow’s “Good Mor- 
als and Gentle Manners.” Cowdery’s “ E ementary 
Lessons in Morals.” Hammerton’s “ Chapters on 
Animals.” ‘Little Folks in Fur and Feathers.” 
“Homes without Hands,” &c., &c. 


SOJOURNER TRUTH. 


_E. M. PATTEN. 


_ During the earlier days of our late war, before 
the passage of the Fifteenth Amendment, there 
came sometimes as a guest to the house of some 
friends of mine, a tall, homely, old colored woman. 
She could neither read nor write ; she spoke in ne- 
gro dialect ; her dress of some strong, coarse ma- 
terial, with a bright handkerchief worn turban-wise 
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upon the head, would not recommend her to the 
favor of the fashionable or fastidious ; and yet she 
was always a welcome and an honored guest. 

The L—s were Friends, or Quakers, having no 
prejudices of race or color, and she came to the 
table with the family. The dining-room was in the 
front basement, very near the street, and the house 
in quite a fashionable locality ; and it was amusing, 
to say the least, to note how many persons seemed 
to discover during these visits that the direct road 
to any part of the city lay past the L—s’ house 
about meal-time. 

This old colored woman was Sojourner Truth, 
the advocate of the rights of her race, the prophet 
of their freedom from slavery. She is no graft of 
centuries of European civilization upon a barbaric 
stock, but the direct outcome of African barbarism. 
Just how old she is, it is impossible to say; she 
looks as though she might be. able to solve for us 
the riddle of the Sphinx, or tell us from personal 
observation how the great stones of the Pyramids 
were raised. But she is probably about a hundred 
years old. She was brought from Africa, when a 
small child, with her father and mother, and sold as 
a slave in New York State. After she grew up and 
had children, she escaped from her master and went 
to live with another family as a free woman. ‘The 
American historian has written the history of slavery 
in the North with averted eyes.and flying pen, as 
though trying to think that such a thing never ex- 
isted, so that the records do not read very clearly ; 
but it must have been a milder type of the disease 
than Southern: slavery, or she could never have 
lived in the same State with her former owners, as 
she appears to have done for some years, and es- 
caped detection and punishment. After slavery 
was abolished, she went back to her old home, and 
finding that her mistress had given her son to a 
daughter who married and went to Alabama to live, 
thus sending him out of freedom into slavery, she 
demanded that he should be restored to her. She 
had law on her side, anti-slavery friends aided her, 
and her son was freed. 

About this time she took up the mission of her 
life, the freeing of her people from the yoke of 
slavery, and with an energy that mever tired, a faith 
that never faltered, she went up and down through- 
out the land, pleading the cause of her downtrod- 
den, oppressed people. Poor, unlettered, homely, 
black, her voice had a power to arouse the sleeping 
sense of right in many a cultured heart, and carry 
conviction to many a learned mind. She was an 
orator by nature, a prophet by the gift of God. 

She had firm faith that God would free the slave, 
and ¢hat God was to her a real personal presence. 
Unlike Touissant L’ Ouverture, she never coun- 
seled insurrection on the part of the slaves, but ap- 
pealed to the white people to break the chains which 
they had so unjustly fastened upon her race. Wen- 
dell Phillips relates of her, that once, at an anti- 
slavery meeting in Boston, Fred Douglass had de- 
livered an impassioned address, in which he said 
that the white people would never free the slaves, 
and that nought remained but for the colored peo- 
ple to take up arms and fight for their liberty. The 


audience were wrought up to a high pitch of excite- 
ment, and as he closed there seemed some danger 
of personal violence to the speaker. Sojourner sat, 
dark and silent, on one of the front seats, and while 
the tumult rose higher and louder, she raised her 
tall form to its full height, and in that wonderful 
voice of hers, said, ‘“‘ Frederick, is God dead ?”’ 
The effect was magical, the excited audience sub- 
sided, and quiet was speedily, restored. 

After the passage of the Fifteenth Amendment, 
she was the messenger selected to present the Bible 
which the colored people gave to President Lin- 
coln; and after her return from Washington her 
visits to our city became more frequent, and it was 
quite fashionable to call upon her, buy her photo- 
graphs, and—if you were wise—listen to what she 
had to say. But many a silly girl, who, with the 
egotism of youth and ignorance, supposed she was 
conferring an honor, called on the old woman and 
patronized her extensively. One day a friend whom 
she liked very much, called there just as one of 
these damsels was taking her departure. “ Honey,” 
said Sojourner, “I's glad to see ye, but’’—with a 
grim glance in the direction of the departing guest 
—‘‘I’s been gnawred (annoyed), I’d a tole dat gal 
suffin, but I saw she’d no place to put it.” 

She was a smoker, and loved her pipe. One 
time a friend attacked her on the subject, and said 
to her, “Sojourner, you are a Christian, are you 
not?’ “Yes, lhope lis.” “ You believe in the 
Bible, don’t you?” ‘ Yes, I s’pects I do.” “ Well, 
then, how do you expect to get to heaven, for it is 
said, ‘ No unclean thing can enter into heaven,’ and 
what can be more unclean than the breath of a 
smoker ?”’ ‘ Brudder Smith,” she said, with a sly 
twinkle of the eye, “ when I sisted I s’pects to ieave 
my breff behind me.’ 

It is many years since I have seen Sojourner, and 
I had supposed that, her mission ended, she had re- 
tired to private life to die in peace ; but in a recent 
copy of a daily paper I find the following item : 

‘‘ Wending across a prairie in an open wagon, on 
a mission of charity, was the recent experience of 
the venerable Sojourner Truth, of Kansas. She is 
105 years old, and her trip of 175 miles speaks well 
for her physical vigor.’ 

Faithful unto the end to the welfare of her people, 
she will lay down her labors and her life together. 


SOME NOTABLE CHANGES IN CHURCH 
METHODS. 


C. A. STEARNS. 


There have lately been so many ecclesiastical 
courts making a sensation throughout the nation, 
that it is about time for their special student and 
critic to appear and give the world some insight 
into their works, their methods, their temper and 
Spirit, their limitations. So far they have produced 
remarkable results. Every trial for heresy has ac- 
quitted the accused and made a “boom” for him ; 
and every trial for immorality has resulted in noth- 
ing but division and hate in the church and in a !ded . 
power and independence on the part of the ac- 
cused, That all this can happen, too, as in the 
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Talmadge case, where the voice of the secular 
press and of public opinion outside the church is 
very decided and stern against the accused, must be 
an indication of some causes at work in the church 
or some changes in its internal relations that ought 
to receive attention. 

When one recalls the stern discipline, the rigid 
creeds, the nice points of morals of the early Pro- 
testant Churches, a conviction arises that the church 
has moved a long way when its pastors themselves 
can be defended against charges of heresy, not 
only, but of falsehood and other “moral rotten- 
ness’’ by sentimental considerations such as the 
need of “harmony ;” the “injury to the cause”’ 
done by attacking a popular man who has great 
success in “saving souls” and building up the 
church ; or that a preacher’s accusers are his ene- 
mies, and that his friends ought to stand by him 
“under fire” and silence the accusers by a louder 
din. 

Perhaps all these symptoms are explained by as- 
suming that there has been a lowering of the moral 
standard in the church, though church zdea/s so far 
as they find expression are as high as ever; or in 
assuming an indifference and blindness to the origi- 
nal and ideal church work on the part of church 
people. But these things themselves require expla- 
nation. Why is the moral standard lower? and 
why has the ideal work of the church faded from 
view ? 

But there are other interesting phenomena in the 
modern church. For instance, the motive for 
church-going has with “the many” passed through 
several stages. Once it was worship. Next it was 
to hear this or that preacher, and later, more and 
more openly, to hear the music. Gradually, side 
by side with these, have developed the social mo- 
tives and motives of display, business interests and 
the like. These could not justly be called changes 
in the church if they did not correspond—we could 
more exactly say resfond—to significant movements 
in church methods. But in the same order have 
come sensational preachers,and entertaining preach- 
ing; operatic choirs, hired singers, and advertised 
musical programmes. Then, further, luxurious pews, 
handsome church decorations and floral displays, 
together with marked difference in the treatment of 
rich and poor—a growing deference to money in 
the church,—have invited the display in dress and 
_ strife for social consideration among the mem- 

ers. 

Now these changes have a meaning as well as the 
others—perhaps the same meaning as the others, 
but though they are demoralizing, these cannot be 
directly referred to moral standards. 

If we say that all these symptoms spring prima- 
rily—though not on the face of things—from a de- 
cline in the power of certain dogmas, we may strike 
a better lead than that of a lower moral standard. 
Certain church dogmas—those that settle the affairs 
of the future life—have, in the past, been very 
profitable in a financial way, though indirectly. 
While these remained strong enough to force peo- 
ple into the church, they could, just as easily, com- 
mand plenty of money, too. The church was mas- 


count be offended. 


ter of the situation, and was stern and firm. But 
now that faith in those dogmas is feeble, and a 
change of faith, or no faith at all, is so easy, all 
this is passed. The first, though not the highest 
need of church organizations, is money, and when 
they lose power to command this, they must beg it. 
Here we think lies the secret of all these changes. 
The church has been reduced from a king to a beg- 
gar. In this way the jower has gradually passed 
from the church organization to the several ele- 
ments that compose it. The pastors who can hold 
congregations and raise money, are indispensable. 
They and not the church hold the power. The 
members who must be depended on to supply zvol- 
untartly now the money for expenses, must be 
courted and pleased; they must not on any ac- 
It will not do to discipline 
them. ‘They are now the masters. Outsiders, too, 
must be courted to help finances. Contributions 
and attendance from them cannot be hoped for un- 
less they are pleased and entertained. These will 
be driven away by stern doctrine, by rigid disci- 
pline, or even by dryness and commonplaces in the 
pulpit. They will enjoy eloquent praise of virtue 
or hear exposures of other people’s sins, but no 
tests must be applied to themselves. Under such 
conditions the moral standards—and, for the same 
reasons, the doctrines—of the church must inevi- 
tably relax. On these must fall continual strain. 
They must make sacrifices to the very existence of 
the organization. ‘They must enlarge their borders 
to enfold those of more and more liberal opinions, 
and those of lower and lower grades of character, 
whose money cannot be spared. It is necessity 
that takes God’s church and makes of it arich man’s 
church. The Catholic church remains democratic 
solely through the financial power of her dogmas. 

The moral of all this is very plain. The church 
becomes less and less a compact body thoroughly 
organized and effective for a definite work. It 
takes on more and more plainly the character of a 
mere congregation—an audience—to be compared 
in many essentials with that at a theater. It com- 
pels conformity to its own tastes and whims. It 
gathers to be pleased and entertained. It is absurd 
to talk any longer about discipline. The church 
must conform and smile and make itself agreeable, 
or ‘‘step down and out.” Its principles, its doc- 
trines, its exercises, must all yield as fast as de- 
manded. 

So come about, if we mistake not, the symptoms 
we took note of.at first. ‘Trials for heresy and im- 
morality may be forced, and in accordance with 
established forms they must come before ecclesias- 
tical tribunals, but these are not the real church 
tribunals of to-day, and if the popular voice acquits 
the accused the formal tribunal must find some way 
to accord with the verdict, no matter at what cost 
to its consistency or its convictions. | 

It remains to be seen what a church without dis- 
cipline can do for the world. 


If a man foolishly does me wrong, I will return to 


him the protection of my ungrudging love. The more 
evil comes from him, the more good shall go from me. 
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II. THE PERSONALITY OF GOD. 


J. C. LEARNED. 


If we admit the personality of God, it seems to 
me most illogical to deny the personality of his 
spirit. ‘The spirit of God without the personality 
of God, has lost the very ground of its existence. 
The spirit of God is but another name for the ac- 
tive influence of God. But God’s influence does 
not go beyond himself and so lose its personal 
qualities. Take the instance of aman. Is he per- 
sonal, and his spirit impersonal? And is a man’s 
personality confined to a little five-foot-ten figure 
of flesh and bones, to a bit of self-conscious egotism, 
which to-day is, and to-morrow is buried, helpless 
and useless, from our sight? It must be a pitifully 
small man indeed to be guaged by so small an esti- 
mate. Few men, we hope, are willing to be meas- 
ured by that standard. What do I say then? 
That the man goes where his thought goes. Where- 
ever his will bears down obstacles by whatever 
means, there goes the man wherever his wisdom 
carries light. Wherever his fidelity keeps others 
faithful, or his goodness blesses the world, there 
lives the man. Think of theologians contending 
over a petty morsel of self-consciousness, making 
all the glory of immortality consist in the power of 
hugging one’s egotistic self in some other world, 
and shedding off all the fruitage of life as of no 
worth, as though the influence a man leaves in the 
world and on society had no part or lot—no con- 
nection with his personality! No. A man’s in- 
fluence does not go beyond his proper self. It is 
Ais influence, it is he, wherever you find it. It is 
personal wherever it testifies of the power of his 
mind and soul. 

Take Homer, the author of the great epic poem 
of Greece, who fixed for generations the theological 
faith of the most remarkable of ancient nations. 
Gladstone tells us that the influence of the Iliad 
and Odyssey in the world has been only second to 
that of the Bible itself. Shall we say that this 
power to fix belief, to create a nation, to inspire a 
succeeding race of poets, to mould institutions, to 
delight the fancy of all ages, and to-day to enter 
into and increase the culture of all educated men 
—shall we say that this is impersonal,—something 
wholly apart from the man and author and creator 
of this immortal verse? On the contrary it is in 
the highest degree personal. To be sure the flesh 
and blood Homer, harpist and singer, blind bard 
and beggar, or what not, is since long enough dead. 
Nobody knows where his ashes lie. But the spirit 
of Homer ten times, aye, a thousand times more 
personal than him the barbarous Greeks looked on 
and listened to or in any way realized, lives, breathes, 
speaks in every line of the inspiring epic. Is it 
said we do not know anything about Homer, that 
there is nothing in the long composition to show 
that he wrote it, that his name is even more a myth 
than the themes of his soaring muse, that the tra- 
ditions contradict each other, and the work is as 
likely to be the production of several hands as of 


its author, and the only mistake we can make about 
that is as to the name ; and it is of the least conse- 
quence to us now whether it were exactly Homer 
or the Homeride, or Apollo,—whether it were 
spelled with few or many letters. Our admiration 
for the grand performance, and its influence even 
upon our far-distant civilization, is not affected 
thereby. | 

Now, there are some who affect to think that 
God is a myth,—who seem to find no good evidence 
as to where he was born or where he lived, if ever 
he lived at all. Solander said he had swept the 
heavens with his telescope and had not found God. 
Others with their microscopes studying dust and 
ashes, or peering about among the minutest organ- 
isms, have had the same experience. No evidence 
anywhere of personality, or only that form of per- 
sonality which vain, selfish man writes with a capi- 
tal 7,—whose exceeding delight is to say I, I, I, and 
whose chief hope is everlastingly to cherish himself, 
with very little concern as to what kind of a self it 
is. Friends, it is possible that we have made some 
mistake about the zame: men have called the great 
creative personality by various names: but the deep 
FACT of cause, of power, of order, the unfathomed 
REALITY underlying all the activities, providence 
and beauty of the universe,—none have been able 
to hide this fact and readity out of sight. And 
when this capital fact or power expresses itself 
through human life, and flowing into that channel 
lifts individual men and whole societies, and nations 
even, up to higher planes of mental perception and 
moral conduct, we say it is by the agency of the 
Holy Spirit of God. The personal life of God is 
thus superadded to the personal life of man, truth 
is loved, honor is kept, the weak are strengthened, 
purity is established, transgression ceases, conten- 
tion stops, and works of virtue abound. 

If any fact or truth speaks out more plainly than 
any other from the volumes of history—-is written 
more clearly than any other in the great book and 
epic poem of nature-—it is that of the personality of 
God. What is it all but the sublime thought of the 
Infinite mind taking on image and shape and 
moving through time? It matters little, perhaps, 
with what letters we spell it, with three or thirty,— 
but to say that there is no personality in the Spirit 
of God, seems to me the last vagary of doubt, the 
despair of life, the death of the universe, the Nem- 
esis of orthodoxy. 


Emerson’s paper on ‘‘ The Preacher,” in the Unitarzan Re- 
view, has this good word for the use of Sunday: “ All civil 
mankind have agreed in leaving one day for contemplation 
against six for practice. I hope that day will keep its honor 
and its use. A wise man advises that we should see to it 
that we read and speak two or three reasonable words, every 
day, amid the crowd of affairs and noise of trifles. I should 


say boldly that we should astonish every day by a beam out 
of eternity; retire a moment to the grand secret we carry in 
onr bosom of inspiration from heaven. But certainly on this 
seventh let us be the children of liberty, of reason, of hope; 


one? Nevertheless every page reveals a person as 


refresh the sentiments; think as spirits think, who belong to 
the universe, whilst our feet walk in the streets of a little 
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town, and our hands work in a small knot of affairs. We 
shall find one result I am sure,—a certain originality and a 
certain haughty liberty proceeding out of our retirement and 
self-communion, which streets can never give, infinitely re- 
moved from all vaporing and bravado, and which yet is more 
than a match for any physical resistance.” 


The J/nudependent says: ‘Bishop Colenso, besides trans- 
lating the Bible into the Zulu language, has won the friend- 
ship of the people by many acts of kindness. As a biblical 
critic he has the esteem of many of the best Continental 
scholars of Europe. In England he has hardly an outspoken 
friend among the higher clergy, except Doctor Stanley, Dean 
of Westminster. Dr. Colenso is supposed to deny the ex- 
istence of a supernatural element in the Bible. At the same 
time, he is a devout theist, and a follower of Jesus as the 
chief Prophet and Teacher of men, and, by his teaching and 
life, Mediator between God and man.” 


From a sermon preached at Omaha by W. E. Copeland, 
and printed in the Omaha Mews, we take the following good 
thought: ‘‘ When some man or woman with enthusiasm and 
at much personal inconvenience, and sometimes great pecuni- 
ary sacrifice, embraces Christianity and joins some sect, all 
the members call on the world to witness the work of the 
spirit. Is it not just as truly a work of the spirit when a 
member of a Christian church joins a band of free-thinkers? 
In each case it is the conviction of truth; the convert is 
moved by a desire for a higher life.” 


The State Press prints and praises a sermon of Rev. O. 
Clute, at Lowa City, on Evolution, from which we take the 
following: ‘All the great truths of science have thus far 
been a genuine help to true religion. They have helped to 
free religion from narrowness, and from confidence in myths 
and dreams and errors, and have led it to that Divine Spirit 
that is everywhere shown in nature, have led it to a knowl- 
edge of eternal laws and to reverent obedience thereto. A 
great burden of superstition has fallen from religion in obedi- 
ence to the enlightening word of science. What has been 
done in the past we may expect will be done in the future. 
The truths that science yet shall win will lead to nobler con- 
ceptions of God, to wider knowledge of his laws, to more 
perfect obedience to his will. As religionists let us rejoice in 
the advance of science. Even this theory of evolution, start- 
ling as it is, has in it nothing which need give alarm to the 
tenderest and most reverent soul. We may fearlessly accept 
it as a provisional statement of the method of the working 
of the Divine Spirit. It is but an attempt to trace the pro- 
cess which the Infinite Intelligence has followed in the orderly 
unfolding of the universe. His orderly procedure and his 
power are manifest not only in the procession of the flowers 
that through all the glad summer clothe the world in a more 
than royal garment; not only in that succession of animal 
life that through infinite geologic ages has filled the world 
with sentient enjoyment; but more than a!] and higher than 
all in that magnificent procession of the universe, from chaotic 
nebula to suns and planets; from inorganic matter to the fra- 
grant violet, the glowing rose and the bird singing all day 
long upon its swinging bough; from the glimmering intelli- 
gence of the savage, bowing down before his idol of wood or 
stone, to Newton thinking God’s thought in the mighty law 
that binds all systems into one; to Beethoven calling from 
the keys those subtle harmonies that reach the soul’s purest 


depths; to Isaiah or Paul standing on the summits of truth 
and love and aspiration, where they come into near commu- 
nion with that God in whom we live and move and have our 
being. Our modern scientists are calling this orderly pro- 
cedure evolution. ‘The name is of small account. Called by 
whatever name, it is the everlasting procession of the Holy 


| Spirit.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Under this head we will hereafter notice all books, pamphlets, and mag- 
azines received at this office from publishers, with price and such editorial 
comment as our space will admit; thus giving to publishers an advertising 
medium which will introduce their Liberal and Progressive publications to 
the most appreciative class of readers. 

Any publications noticed in this column can be ordered from this office. 

Tue ATONEMENT,—According to Joseph Cook and Chan- 
ning, a tract by Rev. Charles A. Allen, of Brunswick, Me., 
published by George A. Ellis, tor Milk St. Boston. Price 12 


cents per dozen, go cents per hundred. 


THOMAS PAINE,—A lecture by Rev. J. T. Sunderland, of 


Ann Arbor, pamphlet 11 pages. For Sale at Unity office. 
Price 10 cents per copy. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 
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‘** What news abroad i’ the world?” 
CINCINNATI.—Half a hundred subscribers already for the 
new volume of UNITY from Bro. Wendte’s Society. As a 


logical sequence that society is now busy in establishing a 


free kindergarten. 
® 


PRINCETON, SHEFFIELD, AND BupDA.—R.L.Herbert, of Ge- 
neva, recently struck a missionary circuit through these 
places, and was greeted with large houses. 


THE DAY-SPRING.—The wholesome little child’s paper, 
published by the Unitarian Sunday SchoolSociety, No. 7 Tre- 
mont Place, Boston, for March contains a very pretty Easter 


exercise for ten little children. Price 25 cts per dozen copies. 


EASTER.—The increasing interest in this Festival of Spring 
among those who have discarded long since its ecclesiastical 
and miraculous meaning, is indicated by the fact that the fifth 
thousand of Mr. Herford’s service, published by the W. U. 
S. S. Society, has already been exhausted. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, YELLOW SPRINGS, O.—Rev. Mr. 
Wendte lectured for the benefit of the Union Literary Socie- 
ty, on the 25th of February, giving a very interesting account 
of a trip through Holland, its scenery and its people. 

The winter term, which has been well attended, closes 
March jist. and the spring terms open on the 7th of April. 
We commend Antioch to the notice and examination of all 
our liberal people in the West who have children to educate. 


CuHIcAGO.—The Methodist ministers have recently been 
discussing the hindrances to revival work. We quote: 
“Dr. Hatfield regarded as an enemy to revivals the high- 
toned sociability which led people to open their doors 
and invite their neighbors and their children to come in 
and have a jolly good dance. The modern waltz, he thought, 


was one of the greatest inventions of the devil; and 


another great hindrance was a certain class of elegaut 
high-moral characters who stood between the church and the 
world, on equally familiar terms with both. He was opposed 


to dancing, cards, joyful singing, and levity of all kinds, as 
being the work of the devil.” 
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ENGLAND.—T idings reach us of the death of Frances Pow- | 
er Cobbe, the earliest and perhaps best interpreter of 
Theodore Parker, acrossthe water. Editor of the best edition 
of his works, herself a scholar, reformer, and moralist, whose 
words have been welcomed to the pages of the ablest reviews, 
and whose published volumes have been welcomed by the 
most thoughtful and progressive readers of the English 
tongue, in her the trust of a Devotee, the zeal of a Philan- 
thropist, and the self-reliance of a Rationalist, beautifully 
blended in a life of rare sweetness and dignity. Such a life 
can scarcely be classed among the “Broken Lights.” She her- 
self more than her arguments strengthen the ‘‘ Hopes of the 
Human Race.” 


CONFERENCES.—T he Illinois Fraternity and the Wisconsin 
Unitarian Conference will hold a joint spring session at Rock- 
ford, Ill., sometime in April. Secretaries Covell and Wright 
are preparing the programme. The Michigan Conference 
meets in the same month. At the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, which convenes at Milwaukee, July 15-18, Messrs. 
Clute, of Iowa, and Crooker, of Indiana, will discuss the 
practical missionery problems of the West. At the meeting 
of the West Unitarian Sunday School Society, to be held in 
connexion with the Conference, Miss Beals, of St. Paul, will 
present a paper on clubs, the part they may perform in the lit- 
ary and social life of our liberal chyrches. 


THE PACIFIC SLOPE.—From the Unitarian Advocate for 
February, that comes to us all the way from Olympia, W. T. 
we learn that Mr. Utter, the editor, is discoursing on Christ- 
ianity and modern thought with one hand, while with the 
other he is wrestling with some neighboring clergyman over 
Tiglath-Pileser and its relation to some Bible conundrum 
concerning prophesies. Rev. T. L. Eliot, of Portland, Ore- 
gon, is giving doctrinal lecturesin his church. The Advocate 
treats its readers with a whole page of selections from the 
standard creeds of orthodoxy, while the young folks out 
there are playing “ Bardell vs. Pickwick,” in church parlors. 
In short, things go on in that western West very much as 
they do in the middle West, and the Advocate,—the Unity of 
the Pacific slope, is doing its best to make things go on bet- 
ter. 


MADISON, WIs.—What with a noble new chapel and libra- 
ry room just dedicated to the interests of education, in the 
State University, and Mrs. M. V. Dudley holding the Wis- 
consin State Legislature an hourand a half in her address before 
the Committee on State affairs, in behalf of woman’s suffrage, 
and her address being published by the State for the benefit 
of said Legislature, and the bill for the restoration of capital 
punishment, after most determined agitation, defeated by a 
decided vote, and lastly, but not least, Rev. Mr. Simmons 
preaching last Sunday evening in the Opera house, on “ The 
Humanity of Jesus,” with the microphone near by collecting 
the trembling waves of heresy, and conveying them all over 
the city, while the members of the Telephone Exchange, sat 
in their homes or their offices enjoying the discourse. Who 
can say that Madison is not a progressive city. 


CHANNING MEMORIAL.—The friends of humanity through- 
out the world are preparing to celebrate the Centennial of the 
birth of this rare friend of the race, on the 7th of April next, 
at Newport, R. I., his birth-place. The celebration will take 
on something of a national character, when the Unitarian de- 
nomination will lay the corner-stone of a Memorial Church. 
In Chicago, a preliminary meeting was held at the Grand 
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Pacific Hotel, on the 11th inst., to arrange for a large mass 
meeting to be held in Music Hall, where the prominent speak- 
ers of Chicago will be heard. The meeting was well attend- 
ed, and the spirit earnest. The whole matter was entrusted 
to an efficient Committee of Arrangements. 

At Milwaukee, Mr. Gordon is arranging for a series of 
meetings to last through the week, while doubtless the occa- 
sion will be recognized in most of the Liberal pulpits through- 
out the land on the Sunday nearest the anniversary. 

In England, arrangements are being completed to put 100,- 
000 copies of a complete edition of Channing’s works in the 
market, at 25 cents per volume; while in this country three 
new biographical books are about to appear, one by Rev. C. 
T. Brooks, the poet-preacher of Newport, one volume of re- 
miniscences by Miss Peabody, once, we believe, a member of 
Mr. Channing’s family, and one by W. H. Channing, now of 
England, nephew of the great preacher. This will be a one- 
volume condensation of the larger three-volume memoirs of 
the author. Mr. Channing is about to visit this country, and 
will make a lecture tour through the principal cities of the 
country, speaking on topics suitable to the centenary year. 

Lastly, but not least, as will be seen among the “An- 
nouncements,” the next issue of Unity will be a memorial 
number. 


WomEN.—The Protective Committee of the Women’s Ed- 
ucational and Industrial Union, of Boston, of which Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells is Chairman, have recovered $760.00, 
money and property, for 167 different working women during 
the past year. But few of the cases were carried into the 
court, and no percentage charged. 

The Boston Cooking School is giving free instruction to a 
large number of poor women. 

George Eliot has given permission for the dramatization of 
one of her novels, says the Woman’s Journal. 

Six out of the eight premiums offered to County Superin- 
tendents of Schools, by the Illinois State Fair, have been 
awarded to Mary Allen West, Superintendent of Schools in 
Knox county. 

M. D. Conway writes to the Cincinnati Commercial that 
one of the last notes that Mary Carpenter ever wrote was to 
Miss Cobbe, concerning some stupid man in America who 
had been preaching against both of them, because they de- 
nied the doctrine of endless punishment. She said: “There 
are some things of which the most clear and unanswerable 
reasoning could not convince me. And one of these is that 
a wise, all-powerful and loving Father did create an immortal 
spirit for eternal misery. Joguth’s answer to such people is 
the best I ever heard: ‘If you are a child of the devil, good. 
I am a child of God.’” 


EMERSON.—Recently, and of his 1ooth appearance before 
the Concord Lyceum, Higginson writes: ‘“‘ His health is frm, 
his spirit cheerful and serene, as in earlier years, but he sees 
fewer visitors, and finds his days more precious as they grow 
fewer.” 

The following note from the Cinctnnat: Commercial, ex- 
plains itself, as it proves that in mind as in matter, great 
rivers never flow backward : 


CONCORD, February 17. 
DEAR SIR—Some weeks since my father received a letter 
from you inquiring if a statement made to you by a friend in 
Boston, with regard to him was true. 


The statement was that under the influence of Rev. 
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Joseph Cook he had changed his religious belief, and accept- 
ed the doctrines of the orthodox Congregationalists. 
i My father receives many letters, but now very seldom writes 
f one. 
| More than once before letters have been received by him 
tT from persons in the West asking almost the same question 
| that you ask, one gentleman stating that at Minneapolis, Rev. 
| Joseph Cook had stated ina public lecture, that Mr. Emer- 
| * son and Mr. Alcott had publicly renounced their early re- 
ligious beliefs, accepted Jesus as their Saviour, the Bible as 
, divine and joined the orthodox church. Paragraphs have 
| lately appeared in the newspapers stating essentially the same 
thing. Therefore it seems to me fair that persons who have 
| been perhaps led out of the oldpaths by Mr Emerson’s teach- 
i ings, and are now told that he has admitted that he went 
astray and has returned to even a stricter fold than that from 
which he went forth, should know the truth. I therefore asked 
and received leave from my father to answer your note. 
The statement is in every respect incorrect. Mr. Emerson 
, is acquainted with Rev. Mr. Cook, who has called upon him, 
when he has exchanged with the orthodox clergymen of Con- 
cord, and by invitation of the latter gentleman, Mr. Emerson 
went on one or two occasion several years since to hear Mr, 
Cook preach in this town. Except on these occasions Mr. 
Emerson has never had any relations with Mr. Cook. He 
never reads his lectures. He has not joined any church, nor 
has he retracted any views expressed in his writings after his 
withdrawal from the ministry. His last words given to the 
public on matters of morals and religion may be found in his 
paper in the North American Review for June 1878, on “‘ The 
a Sovereignty of Ethics,” and his lecture entitled ‘‘ The Preach- 
i. er,” delivered to the divinity students at Harvard University 


“i less than a year ago, and now printed in the Unitarian Review 
for January, 1880. 
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Mr. Emerson’s friends and readers can judge for themselves 
whether these papers confirm the truth of the tale that is go- 
ing about as to his conversion to orthodoxy. 

Truly yours, 
EDWARD WALDO EMERSON. 


i IowA City, 1A.—The Daily Press of the 21st ult., con- 
| tains a lecture of Rev. O. Chute, on Atheism, ‘‘not ascribing 
to Atheists any immoral character.” He discusses with much 
of clearness their position, viz: ‘‘ That matter is the ground of 
i all phenomena, matter is the only substance underlying all 
appearances, the cause of all appearances,” and concludes 

with a well sustained denial of the common assumption that 
the leaders of modern thought are Atheists. Hesays: ‘As 

a matter of fact, however, a large number of the really emi- 

nent men in science, in philosophy, and religion are not athe- 

ists. Mr. Darwin, one of the greatest leaders of modern sci- 

ence, recognizes the existence and power of God as revealed 

4 in nature. He says: ‘To my mind it accords better with 
; what we know of the laws impressed on matter by the Crea- 
tor, that the production and extinction of the past and pres- 

ent inhabitants of the world should have been due to the Sec- 

ondary causes, like those governing the birth and death of the 

individual.’” * * Herbert Spencer affirms with great dis- 

-tinctness an ultimate Reality, and he ascribes to this Reality 
the atributes of being, casual energy, omnipresence, and eter- 

nity, Prof. John Fiske is one of the ablest and most enthu- 

siastic expounders of the Spencerian philosophy. He speaks 

in many places in clear and positive terms of the existance of 

God. Hesays: ‘ Provided we bear in mind the symbolic 
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character of our words, we may say that God is spirit, 


thought we may not say, in the materilistic sense that God is 
force. 

Boston.—The Yournal of March Ist, contains a report of 
Dr. Bartol’s sermon on the 43d anniversary of his ministry 
in the West Church, in which he describes the changes of 
that period. It is not necessary now as then for the minister 
to supply an underpinning for the glory of God’s spirit, no more 
than it is necessary to support a planet by other than the law 
of gravitation. “Sad work has been made with the infernal 
regions, the devil has been chased away.” ‘Preachers of 
every name are compelled to withdraw the stress from sys- 
tems of atonement, trinity, election, regeneration, fore-ordi- 
nation and doom, and to fasten it on being honest, veracious, 
pure and good.” The Dr. thus pictures the peers in the pul- 
pits of 40 years ago. ‘‘ There is Channing at the head, the 
prince of our preachers, whose musical bow none has been 
able since to draw, a performer in a high strain, as on one 
string, or a golden angel, rather, on the pinnacle of the tem- 
ple, blowing far and wide through a long trumpet the master 
notes, so few and strong. There is Dewey, whose look and 
tone, bowed head and tenderly-robust feeling, best demon- 
strates to any unbeliever the God he so tenderly communes 
with and reverently adores. There is Walker, whose cogency 
so kindled every subject he undertook, and pressed home with 
such irresistible statement the conclusions he drew, that no hear- 
er could be blind to the light of hisargument. There is Gan- 
nett, with a Rationalist’s clearness, a Methodist’s zeal and an 
early disciple’s self-sacrifice, a burning eye, and an utterance 
that was a stream. There is Greenwood, the apostle of 
King’s Chapel, the solemn gravity and sweet assurance of 
whose accent and manner, to prove he was in the apostolic 
succession, surpassed any evidence of ordination. There is 
Ware, so gentle and benevolent and withal blunt, having an 
unction of which what ‘ran down Aaron’s beard to the 
skirts of his garments,’ was but a feeble sign. There is 
Frothingham, the scholar and most exquisitely poetic vocal- 
izer of the reasonable belief in all the band. There is Park- 
man, of whose deep unfeigned devotion his matchless humor 
was but the mask. There is Ephraim Peabody, lowly and 
broad as the sea, with the far-sounding bass of its surge and 
the purity as well as the mellow roar of its waves, leaving a 
name of love and meekness to vie with any that canon or cal- 
endar ever bore. There is Putnam, concentrating his rich 
gifts into a long series of incomparably effective discourses 
from the pulpit, which was his joy and his throne. There is 
Parker, none more able, sincere and brave. There is King, 
later arrived among us an incarnate disinterestedness, with 
the sun in heaven always reflected in his face, who went af- 
ter a pulpit to the Pacific and saved from disunion a State; a 
new David, by whom the oxen were bought and a king- 
dom found.” * * * ‘Forty years are the foreground and 


'two thousand the background of my picture of these men. We 


have got new theories of truth and virtue, but they are varia- 
tions on one old tune. While duty is the same for us as for 
Abraham. * * * Celebrate, then, the permanent and let 
the transient go. * * * * We inhabitarealm of change, 
but much is the same as from the foundation of the world. 
Human creatures are born and they die, but the greetings and 
comfortings abide from age to age. While tears and partings 
last, sympathy will not be a dead language, and its tongue 
will talk in the same everlasting strain of faith and hope and 


love.” 
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EASTER READINGS. 


COMPILED BY F. L. H. 


The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me: forthe Lord hath anointed 
me to preach glad tidings unto the afllicted: He hath sent me to bind 
up the broken hearted: to comfort all that mourn: to give unto them 
beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness.—Js. LXJ. 


A voice said, Cry : 

And I said, What shall I cry? 
All flesh is grass 

And all its comeliness as the flower of the field : 
The grass withereth ; the flower fadeth : 

But the word of our God shall stand forever. 
Behold his reward is with him, 

And his recompense before him. 
He shall feed his flock like a shepherd : 

He shall gather the lambs in his arms, 
And carry them in his bosom, 

And gently lead those that are with voung.—Js, al. 


Ye that have been borne by me from your birth,_— 

That have been carried by me from your earliest breath— 
Even to your old age I am the same : 

Even to hoar hairs I will carry and will deliver you.—ZJs. 2lvi. 
When thou passest through the waters I will be with thee; 

And through rivers, they shall not overflow thee: 
Fear not, for I have redeemed thee ; 

I have called thee by name: thou art mine!—Js. zliii 
Can a mother forget her babe, 

That she should not have compassion upon the son of her womb? 
Yea, she may forget, 

Yet will I not forget thee, saith the Lord !—Js. zliz. 


Alleluia! Alleluia! for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth ! 
Let us be gtad and rejoice in him ; 
For great is his loving kindness towards us : 
Therefore the children of men put their trust under the shadow 
of his wings. 


a 
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Mrs. Scudder’s hymn, “Thou Grace Divine, encircling all.” 


Miscellaneous Selections. 
1. The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, 
And there shall no evil touch them : 
In the sight of the unwise they seemed to die, 
Yet is their hope full of immortality.— Wisdom ILI. 


2. And I heard a voice from heaven saying unto me: 
Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord : 
Yea, saith the Spirit, 
For they shall rest from their labors and their works do follow 
them.—Rev. XIV. 


3. It is appointed unto men once to die: 

But of that day and hour knoweth no man. 

As we have borne the image of the earthly, 
We look also to bear the image of the heavenly. 

Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit : 
Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be 

like his. 
The Master’s Lesson of Trust. 

Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil net 
neither do they spin: and yet I say unto you that even Solomon in al 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God so 
clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is and to-morrow is cast into 
an_oven, will he not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith ? 

Behold the birds of the air, that they sow not, neither reap, nor 
gather into barns; and your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are not 
ye of much more value than they? 

Are not two sparrows sold for a penny? and not one of them shall 
fall to the ground without your Father. But the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered. Fear ye not, therefore: ye are of more value 
than many sparrows. : 

Peace I leave with you; -. peace I give unto you. Not as the 
world giveth, ~ I unto you. t not your heart be troubled, neither 


let it be afrai 


What to shut eyes has God revealed ? 
What hear the ears that death has sealed ? 
What undreamed beauty passing show 
Requites the loss of all we know? 


O silent land, to which we move, 
Enough if there alone be love, 

And mortal need can ne’er outgrow 
What it is waiting to bestow !— Whittier. 


In Memoriam. 

Their spirits up to God we gave, 
With eyes as wet as dim ; 

Confiding in His power to save, 
For all do live to Him. 


Dear thoughts that once our union made 
Death does not disallow : 

We prayed for them while here they stayed, 
And what shall hinder now? 


As they may need, still deign to bring 
The helping of Thy grace, 

The shadow of Thy guardian wing, 
Or shining of Thy face. 


Our Father, give them perfect day, 
And let their memories be 
A light to shine upon our way 


Toward Immortality. 
—N, L. Frothingham (last stanza adapted.) 
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Jesus is probably 

the age is belittled to exalt the 

ath like his,—that multitude 

The leader in any reform, 

is the symbol of a force in his age far greater than him 


Intellectuai uplift begins in the 
the multitude of minds and hearts ready for the Beatitudes, 


t, much the stronger force in a reform, begins in the 
‘orn both yokes, became the chief 


See Matt, vii. 28-9; ix. 36; xi. a5; xxi. S, 46; 


A heavy yoke. 
att. xi. 28-30; the outward burden on 


ces, nor the washing of cups and 
The parables are a gallery of pictures of the 


but the love of God and love of man, a 
his friends, his audiences, his talk, his scorn of 
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WoRCESTER, MASS.—The Christian Register gives the en- 
couraging bit of news, that 22 clergymen of this place, have 
issued a circular calling for a reform in funeral services, re- 
buking the extravagant pretensions, and unnecessary publici- 
ty, and calling for more economy and greater privacy. Now 
let ministers generally echo this note of good sense, adding 
to it a still greater reform in marriage ceremonies. This ten- 
dency to transform a sacred religious sacrament into a flip- 
pant social parade, where the costumes, the confectionery, 
and the wedding gifts constitute the chief attractions needs 
checking. 

Apropos to the above, Susan King, in a recent number 
of The Friend's Intelligencer pleads with the ladies to aban- 
don the practice of ‘“‘going into mourning,” urging that it puts 
a false interpretation on death, that ‘it is painful, and prob- 
ably physically injurious to look constantly upon the dull 
unrelieved black of deep mourning. That over-sensitive child 
felt this who entreated her mother to let her put on a colored 
dress before the usual time for wearing black had elapsed ;— 
she should not think any the less of her dead sister on that 
account.” Added’to this she says: “If we weigh well the 
burdens of debt which the practice of wearing mourning 
brings in its train, the wasted time and thought, the unwise 
expenditure of money it involves, with the vast amount of 
untruthfulness to which it too often leads,—can ave call these 
things small and unimportant in their influence upon the 


welfare of the community at large, and of its individual mem- 
bers ?” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Unity HYMNs AND CHORALS—Prepared by J. Vila Blake, 
W. C. Gannett and F. L. Hosmer, containing about 200 
hymns and 65 tunes for use in the Congregation and the 


Home, is about ready for the printer, and it is hoped will be 
ready for delivery by June Ist. 


UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LEssons.—The course of Lessons 
on “The Growth of the Hebrew Religion,” will be com- 
pleted in one number. We hope to begin in our issue of 
April 15th, a course of eight Lessons on ‘“‘Channing and the 
Unitarian Movement,” to be followed in the autumn by a 
similar series on “Theodore Parker and the Critical and 
Transcendental Movement.” Simultaneously with their ap- 
pearance in Unity these lessons will be issued in lesson slips, 
suitable for use in the school. Prices will be announced in 
our next. 

CHANNING MEMORIAL NUMBER.—The next issue of Unity 
(April 1st) will be devoted to the memory of William Ellery 
Channing, the centenary of whose birth occurs on the seventh 
of next month. This number will be edited by William 
Channing Gannett, son of Dr. Channing’s colleague and suc- 
cessor. The number will probably be enlarged to twenty- 
four pages, and will contain an introduction by Mr. Gannett, 
together with short studies of the various phases of the char- 
acter and work of this remarkable man, written by those 
most intimately associated with him in his work. We will 
aim to make this number Unity’s contribution of honor to 
one who, more than any other American, has made our name 
and motto possible. | 

The number will be issued in time to be used for distribu- 
tion at the various centenary celebrations held throughout 
the country on the seventh. For this purpose we will furnish 
extra copies at the rate of $5.00 per hundred. Those desiring 
extra copies are requested to send their orders as early as 
possible, that a sufficiently large edition may be published to 
meet all demands. 

EDITORIAL MANAGEMENT.— Who comes there? Relief 
guard, with the third relief! Mr. Simmons having faithfully 
spent a year as sentinel on the Editorial beat, where he re- 
lieved Mr. Sunderland a year ago, passes a portion of the work 
which he has so acceptably discharged, over to Mr. Jones, who 
now takes his turn as Managing Editor, and hereafter all 
Contributed Articles, Editorial Notes, Items of News, Books 
and Publications for Review, are requested to be sent to his 
address,—J. Ll. Jones, Janesville, Wis.,—all business com- 
munications, moneys, exchanges, &c., as before, to Frances 
L. Roberts, 75 Madison street, Chicago. There will be no 
essential change either in the purpose, spirit or form of Unity, 
unless it be that by virtue of our added experience and slowly 
accumulated strength, it may be made a little better. The 
following departments will be maintained as regularly as 
practicable through the year: 

1. Editorial Notes occupying the first two pages. 

2. Contributed and Editorial Articles. In this department 
we hope to publish a series of twelve articles on Literal 
Preachers out of the Pulpit in England, similar in character 
to the series on American Worthies, published last year. 

3. Exchange Table, containing such citations from the cur- 
rent press as tell for Unzty or echo its motto, in charge of a 
special editor. 

4. Notes from the Field. 

5. Possibly a Unity Club and Pastors’ Page. 

6. Sunday School Lesson Department, in charge of W. C. 
Gannett. 


7. Scriptures Old and New, contributed irregularly by F, 
L. Hosmer. 


8. Business and Advertising Department, 
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Channing Seabury, $4 50; W. P. Warner, $7.50; O. P. 
Peterson, $1.50; Col. J. G. C. Lee, $1.50; David McCaine, 
$3.00; Daniel McCaine, $1.50; Fred Fleckenstein, $1.50 ; 
Miss M. E. Follett, $1.50; Mary Zinn, $1.25 ; Charles I 
Spaeth, $1.25; G. M. Dakin, $1.25 ; Mrs. J. Grover, $1.25; 
P. GS. Winn, $1.25; D. McCrosky, $1.25 ; Joel, Rathbun, 
$1.25; N. S. Darling, $1.25; Rev. G. E. Gordon, $15 00; 
Miss M. A. Smith, $1.50; Fred K. Gillette,.°$1.50; Mrs. 
Caroline Ingham, $15.00 ; Hosea Davis, $1.50; Daniel Dav- 
is, $1.50; Miss Louisa, G. Wetherall, $1.50; Mrs. Sue 
M. Moulton, $1.50; Mrs. G. S. Burbank, $1.50; Mrs. M. 
A. Chaney, $1.50; Mrs. G. A. Chapin, $1.50; Miss Abby 
S. Daniels, $1.50; Mrs. L. A. Fisher, $1.50; W. C. Gan- 
nett, $1.50; O. C. Greene, $1.50; Wm. H. Kelley, $1.50; 
Mrs. Addie Ovris, $1.150; Miss E. M. Patten, $1.50; J. J. 
Watson, $1.50; A. H. Wimbish, $1,50; Rev. T. L. Eliot, 
$1.50; F. A. Taylor, $1.50; Miss H. D. Stevenson, $1.50; 
Mrs. C. P. Curtis, $1.50; Mrs. W. B. Rogers, $1 50; Miss ©. 
B. Tilden, $1.50; Mrs. K. G. Wells, $1.50; Mrs. C. V. B. 
Hasbrouck, $1,50, Mrs. R. J. Thorne, $1.50; Miss Martha 
M.Coleman, $1.50; J. Henshaw, $1.50; Mrs. A. O. Tyler, 
$1.30; Albert J. Voiland, $1.50; Miss Emeline Curtis, $1 50; 
Rev. C. J. Howland, $1.50; Mrs. D. B. Alcott, $1.50; Rev. 
John Snyder, $8.50; C. B. Perry $.75 ; Thomas T. Keefler, 
$1.50 Prof. Ezra Abbott, $3.00; Miss Ada L. Smith, $1.10; 
Rev. I. F. Porter, $2.00; Mrs. G. Webster, $.57; Mrs. K. 
G. Wells, $300; Miss L. D. Russell, $1.50; Mrs. L. A. 
Plummer, $1.50; Miss L. 8. Cummings, $1.50; Miss Mary 
C. Shannon, $1.30; Rev. Geo. T. Cruft, $1.50; Specimen 
copies, $.49. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 


Yellow Springs, Green Co., Ohio, offers to both sexes thor- 
ough instruction, preparatory and collegiate, by an experi 
enced faculty of five professors, in ancient and modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, the natural and the moral sciences, and 
literature. Special attention will be given to fitting young men 
for Harvard or Yale in a three-years course. The College 
is situated in a quiet, beautiful and healthful village, is pro. 
vided with all necessary buildings and apparatus, and has for 
its regular preacher a Unitarian minister, thus securing liberal 
religious services to all who desire toattendthem Total ex- 
penses for the year from $150 to $200. Address forcatalogue 
or further information, 5. C. DERBY, President. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS, 
75 Madison Street. 


FraNCES L. ROBERTS, SUPERINTENDENT. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


BASIS OF FELLOWSHIP. 


WHEREAS, We feel the great need of rallying the Liberal 
minds of the West around one common centre ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference condi- 
tions its fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcomes all 
thereto who desire to work with itin advancing the Kingdom 
of God. (Adopted at Chicago, May 14, 1875.) 


EASTER. 


The Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, 75 Madi- 
son St., Chicago, has published two special services for that 
day. 

No. 1,EASTER, by Rev. J.Vila Blake, 8 pp., containing five 
carols, responsive readings, refrains, &c. Published 1879. 
$2.50 per 100 copies. 

No. 2, EASTER FESTIVAL SERVICE, by Rev. Brooke Her- 
ford, 4 pp., containing three pieces of music, responsive ser- 
vice, a Canticle of commemoration, &c. $2.00 per 100 copies. 


BOARD AND INSTRUCTION IN A PRIVATE FAM- 
ILY IN GERMANY. 


A few young ladies or children will be received into a pri- 
vate family residing at Weinheim, Baden, Germany. This 
quaint little town is healthily and charmingly situated on the 
Bergstrasse at the foot of the Odenwald range, and within a 
short ride of Heidelberg, Carlsruhe, Worms, Darmstadt, 
Frankfort, and other German cities. The house is just with- 
out the town walls, is large, surrounded by pleasant grounds, 
and commanding fine views of the Rhine plain and the moun- 
tains. The family are conversant with English. The Ger- 
man spoken in the house is Hanoverian. Instruction is given 
in the family and may be supplemented by the best masters 
from Heidelberg and other cities, who visit the town twice a 
week to give lessons in music, drawing, etc. The celebrated 
Bender Institute for boys is also located in Weinheim. Total 
expenses for board and tuition from $350 to $450 per annum, 
according to number of extra studies pursued. For particu- 
lars, address REv. C. W. WENDTE, 

196 Auburn-St., Cincinnati, O. 
REFERENCES BY PERMISSION: 

Madame Jane Wendte, Cincinnati. 

Rev. Wm. H. Fish, Jr., Troy, N. Y. 

Miss F. E. Case, 1334 Spruce-St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Clay McAuley, Washington D. C. 

Rev. Francis Tiffany, West Newton, Mass. 


N. B--HAS NOT YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRED? 


The subscription to Unity expired for many of our subscribers, with the Feb. 15th number,—the 


present number, March 1, beginning a new year. 


All subscribers who wish to continue on the list will 


please forward their names promptly to this office, using, if they please, the blank printed below. 


UNITY Office, 75 Madison St., Chicago, Til.: 
Please send 


(Name,) 


copy (copies) of UNITY from March 1, 1880, to February 15, 1881, to 


Enclosed find $.. 
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Entered at the Post Office at Chicago as second-class matter, 


